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CONCERNING THE STATUS OF SO-CALLED ‘‘PSEUDO- 
OBJECT’? SENTENCES 


HERE are certain sentences which Professor Carnap has called 

‘*nseudo-object’’ sentences and which he has alleged to be 
translatable into ‘‘syntactical’’ sentences. On this premise he has 
contended that all philosophical problems which are not pseudo-prob- 
lems really concern the logical syntax of the language of science. 
This paper does not attempt to say what differentiates philosophical 
problems from others, but only to examine the argument Professor 
Carnap has given for the identification of philosophy with logical 
syntax, and especially the allegations, concerning the so-called 
pseudo-object sentences, on which the argument is based. With 
the development of semantics, Professor Carnap’s views of the 
scope of syntax have, I believe, changed; but so far as I have been 
able to discover, he has not published an account of the nature 
of philosophy superseding the one identifying it with the logical 
syntax of the language of science. Moreover, since in any case 
this view is still receiving considerable attention, a critical exami- 
nation of the assumptions on which it has been grounded seems 
worth while. 

1. What Professor Carnap says philosophy 1s not. Reduced to 
their most summary form, Professor Carnap’s contentions concern- 
ing the nature of philosophy are as follows. The traditional prob- 
lems of philosophy may be classified under three heads: logical, 
psychological, and ‘‘metaphysical.’’ ‘‘Metaphysical’’ propositions 
Professor Carnap defines as ‘‘all those propositions which claim to 
represent knowledge about something which is over or beyond all 
experience.’’+ But no proposition is even theoretically verifiable 
unless from it are deducible propositions of perception, different if 
it were true from what they would be if it were false. Propositions 
metaphysical in the sense of over or beyond all experience are 
therefore essentially unverifiable. But a proposition which is not 
even theoretically verifiable is, speaking logically as distinguished 
from psychologically, without sense—meaningless.? Propositions 


1 Philosophy and Logical Syntax, Kegan Paul, London, 1935. 
2Carnap, The Unity of Science, p. 26, Kegan Paul, London, 1934. 
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that are ‘‘metaphysical’’ in the sense stated, and therefore non- 
sense, include, Professor Carnap asserts, not only the propositions 
of what has traditionally been called metaphysics, but also those of 
traditional epistemology and of normative ethics. They are really 
pseudo-propositions; that is, they seem to express a judgment or 
assertion, but in fact express only a command or an emotional atti- 
tude. Psychological propositions, on the other hand, are not mean- 
ingless since they are empirically verifiable; but to say that they 
are so verifiable is to say that they belong to empirical science, not 
to philosophy. This leaves for philosophy only problems of logical 
analysis.° 

2. Philosophy is logical analysis, and that is syntax of the lan- 
guage of science. But what is logical analysis? It is the sort of 
investigation of which the results are expressed in syntactical sen- 
tences—in sentences of logical syntax. A syntactical sentence is a 
sentence expressing either a formation rule or a transformation 
rule of a language-system (or a consequence of such rules), that is, 
either a rule for determining how kinds of expressions to be called 
sentences of that system can be constructed out of the different kinds 
of symbols or words (e.g., nouns, articles, adjectives, verbs, etc.) or a 
rule for determining how given sentences may be transformed into 
others.° Syntactical sentences thus concern only the form of a 
language; that is, they do not concern the sense of any sentence of 
that language or the meaning of any of the words entering into its 
sentences, but only the arrangements of its words, and the deriva- 
tion of sentences of it one from another. Using the word ‘‘formal’’ 

3 Philosophy and Logical Syntax, pp. 9-34. Also, The Logical Syntax of 
Language, pp. 277-281, Harcourt Brace, 1937. Since I am here concerned 
only with the thesis that philosophy is logical syntax, I shall not pause to ex- 
amine Professor Carnap’s dismissal of ‘‘metaphysics.’’? I may say, however, 
that although his use of the term ‘‘metaphysics’’ seems to me unfortunate, 
I hold that a statement is ambiguous for us if we can not specify any respect 
in which our experience (whether perceptual or other) would, under specified 
circumstances, be different if the statement were false and if it were true. 
It seems to me, moreover, that many of the statements found in books on 
metaphysics, epistemology, and other parts of philosophy, are in precisely this 
case; that is, we do not know of any test of them which, if it were applied, 
would either prove them, or disprove them, or show them either less or more 
probable than their alternatives. Therefore, for the purposes of anyone seek- 
ing knowledge, such statements are wholly negligible. And this, I believe, is 
substantially what Professor Carnap means when he describes them as ‘‘non- 
sense’’ or ‘‘meaningless.’’ 

4 Philosophy and Logical Syntaz, p. 68. 

5 Philosophy and Logical Syntax, pp. 41, 48. Whether a given word is, 
€.g., a noun, or a verb, ete., is then a matter not of what it stands for but 
either of the rules for combining it with others or of the form of the word 
itself. (Logical Syntax of Language, p. 2.) 
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in this sense, the logical syntax of a language may therefore be de- 
fined as ‘‘the formal theory of that language.’’ ® 

By the language of science, Professor Carnap means ‘‘the use of 
language for making assertions,’ viz., the part of language con- 
sisting of declarative sentences as distinguished from questions, 
commands, exclamations, ete.?. When he defines philosophy as the 
logical syntax of the language of science, he therefore means that 
philosophy is concerned exclusively with the rules of formation and 
transformation of declarative sentences (and the consequences of 
those rules), wholly without regard to what the words which make 
up the sentences stand for. 

3. Ambiguity of the term ‘‘syntax’’ as used by Professor Carnap. 
However, the reader who is attempting to discover what exactly he 
is to understand by the word ‘‘syntax’’ is much handicapped by 
the fact that Professor Carnap uses it in three or perhaps even four 
more or less different senses : 

(1) In some places, syntax is referred to by him as being in- 
vestigation—specifically, analytical investigation, viz., analysis: 
‘‘the logical syntax of a language-system S consists of . . . the in- 
vestigation or analysis of the formation rules of S, and that of the 
transformation rules of S,’’* and similarly, by implication, when, 
having defined language as ‘‘the system of the rules of speaking,’’ 
he then refers to languages as ‘‘objects of logical syntax,’’ ® that is, 
presumably, objects of the kind of investigation called logical syn- 
tax. Again, in such an expression as ‘‘the task of syntax is . . .’’?° 
syntax is apparently being conceived as an enterprise, viz., an in- 
vestigative one. 

(2) Elsewhere, Professor Carnap uses ‘‘logical syntax’’ as 
the name of a theory: ‘‘a theory which we will call Logical Syn- 
tax’’;™ that is, apparently, as the name of a particular sort of 
theory (in the way in which we might refer, e.g., to the corpuscular 
as distinguished from the wave theory of light). But he also and 
more deliberately and often refers to logical syntax as the theory 
of a particular sort of subject, viz., of the formal aspects of lan- 
guage: ‘‘the formal theory of language (known as ‘syntax’ in our 

6 P. L. S., p. 39. 

7 Foundations of Logic and Mathematics, p. 3 (In International Encyclo- 
pedia of Unified Science, Vol. 1, No. 3). 

8P. L. S., p. 45. See also L. S. L., p. 315, where the logical analysis of 
physics is stated to be ‘‘the syntax of the physical language.’’ See also F. 
L. M., p. 1, where the logical analysis of language is presented as consisting of 
semantics and syntax. 

9P.L. S., p. 41. 


10 P. L. S., p. 58. 
11P, L. S., p. 39. 
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terminology)’’; 12 ‘‘the formal theory of the linguistic forms of 
... language.’’?* Such theory, i.e., logical syntax, is then more 
particularly described as consisting of the system of formation and 
transformation rules of a language: ‘‘We apply the name ‘syn- 
tax’... to the system containing [not formation rules only but] 
both kinds of rules together.’’ 14 

But as pointed out above, a system of such rules is elsewhere 
called by him a language and languages are called objects of logical 
syntax. Elsewhere, a language is stated to be a calculus, and a cal- 
culus itself stated to be a system of rules of formation and trans- 
formation; and logical syntax is then described as ‘‘the construc- 
tion and manipulation of a calculus.’’ 

(3) On still other occasions, Professor Carnap speaks of ‘‘the 
syntactical method,’’?® syntax then apparently being conceived 
neither as language nor as theory nor as investigation, but as a 
method of investigation. 

4. Syntactical sentences and the formal mode of speech. This 
erratic employment of the word ‘‘syntax’’ is puzzling indeed to the 
reader, who finds the word or its adjective used on practically 
every page. However, for the purpose of grasping and assaying 
the contention that philosophy is logical syntax, it need perhaps be 
remembered only that a ‘‘syntactical sentence,’’ in any case, is a 
sentence formulating either a formation or transformation rule of 
a language or a consequence of such rules, and that, according to 
Professor Carnap, if a sentence is neither ‘‘metaphysical’’ (and 
therefore devoid of sense), nor psychological, and yet is philosophi- 
cal, it is then always really a syntactical sentence. Sentences ob- 
viously syntactical are said to be in the ‘‘formal mode of speech,”’ 
the mode, namely, which we use in so far as we speak exclusively 
of words or other symbols and of the rules for constructing sen- 
tences out of them and transforming these sentences into others.*’ 

The contention that all genuine philosophical sentences are 
really syntactical is based by Professor Carnap on a distinction be- 
tween what he ealls ‘‘real-object’’ sentences, ‘‘pseudo-object”’ 
sentences, and syntactical sentences. He holds that all philosophi- 
cal sentences which have sense but do not present themselves as 
syntactical are of the ‘‘pseudo-object’’ kind; that every sentence 
of this kind can be translated into a syntactical sentence; and that 

120, 8. L., p. xvi. 

13D. §. L., p. 1. 

14P, L. S., p. 47 and L. S. L., p. 2. 

15D. §. L., pp. 4, 5. 


16 P. L. S., pp. 39, 68. L. S. L., p. 8: ‘*The method of syntax,’’ and p. 
: ‘*The syntactical method.’’ 
17 P. L. S., p. 64. 
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every ‘‘pseudo-object’’ sentence is thus shown to concern not a real 
object but only a linguistic form. Let us first be clear as to the 
kinds of sentences Professor Carnap designates by those names. 

5. ‘‘Real-object’’ sentences. ‘‘Real-object’’ sentences are ‘‘sen- 
tences which concern not linguistic expressions but extra-linguistic 
objects,’’+* stating, for example, properties or relations of such 
objects.1® Or, more technically, real-object sentences are ‘‘syn- 
thetic’’ sentences: ‘‘Synthetic sentences are the genuine statements 
about reality.’’*° A synthetic sentence is itself defined as a sen- 
tence which is both not analytic (i.e., is not a consequence of every 
sentence) and not contradictory (i.e., is not such that every sen- 
tence is a consequence of it). A synthetic sentence, in other words, 
is one which is a consequence of only certain sentences, and of which 
only certain sentences are consequences.”2 

6. ‘‘Pseudo-object’’ sentences and the material mode of speech. 
A ‘‘pseudo-object’’ sentence, on the other hand, is one which seems 
to concern objects because there are used in it words designating 
objects or matter, but which really concerns linguistic forms.”* 
More explicitly, pseudo-object sentences ‘‘are formulated as though 
they refer (either partially or exclusively) to objects, while in real- 
ity they refer to syntactical forms, and, specifically, to the forms 
of the designations of those objects with which they appear to 
deal.’’?* From this it follows that in reality ‘‘it is only possible, 
in any domain of science, to speak either in or about the sentences 
of this domain, and thus only object-sentences and syntactical sen- 
tences can be stated.’’*4 Pseudo-object sentences, which are said 
by Professor Carnap to be in the ‘‘material mode of speech,’’ are 
accordingly described by him as ‘‘quasi-syntactical sentences of the 
material mode of speech.’’ 75 

7. ‘Translation’? of sentences of the material mode of speech 
into the formal mode. The majority of philosophical sentences, 
Professor Carnap points out, present themselves in the material 
mode of speech; and, as already mentioned, his ground for assert- 
ing that in spite of their appearing thus to concern objects, they 
nevertheless really concern linguistic forms and therefore really 
are disguised syntactical sentences, is that (he believes), all sen- 
tences of the material mode of speech can be translated into the 

18 P, L. &., p. 60. 

19 L. S. L., p. 277. 

20L. S. L., p. 41. 

21L. 8. L., pp. 39, 40. 

22 P, L. S., pp. 60, 64. 

23 L. S. L., p. 285. 

S 
S 


24. §. L., p. 331. 
25. §. L., p. 285. 
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formal mode. This translatability, indeed, is declared by him to 
be ‘‘the touchstone for all philosophical sentences, or, more gener- 
ally, for all sentences which [have sense but] do not belong to the 
language of any one of the empirical sciences.’’ *° 

The process he designates as ‘‘translation’’ from the one into 
the other mode of speech turns on the existence of syntactical quali- 
ties that are ‘‘parallel’’ to qualities of real objects in the following 
sense: ‘‘a syntactical quality Q, is called parallel to the quality Q, 
[of an object] if it is the case that when, and only when, an object 
possesses the quality Q, does a designation of that object possess 
the quality Q,.’’?7 On the basis of this definition, the criterion of 
a pseudo-object sentence (at least when those of the simplest form 
are concerned) is this: ‘‘such a sentence attributes to an object 
(say a) a quality Q, to which a parallel syntactical quality Q, can 
be found. Such a sentence ‘Q, (a)’ can then be translated into the 
syntactical sentence ‘Q, (‘a’)’ which attributes the quality Q, to a 
designation of that object.’’ 78 

8. Translatability from the material into the formal mode would 
not prove that philosophy is syntax. Before turning to the ques- 
tion whether the process called by Professor Carnap translation 
from the material into the formal mode of speech is really trans- 
lation, it is worth noting that even if it should really be translation, 
his conclusion that sentences in the material mode really are dis- 
guised syntactical sentences, and therefore that philosophy is 
really syntax, would not follow. What would follow would be that 
either they are disguised syntactical sentences, or the syntactical 
sentences into which they are translatable are disguised sentences 
of the material mode, i.e., are really sentences about objects (and 
if so, their truth-value can be ascertained by observation of ob- 
jects). For if a sentence S is truly and exactly a translation of a 
sentence Z, then Z is equally truly and exactly a translation of S. 
And therefore one could assert that such translations into the for- 
mal mode are in truth pseudo-syntactical sentences,—i.e., are quasi- 
objective sentences of the formal mode. One could assert it on 
the very same ground and the only ground—viz., translatability— 
offered by Professor Carnap for asserting that philosophical sen- 
tences are in truth pseudo-object sentences and are to be described 
as quasi-syntactical sentences of the material mode. 

It would thus be perfectly arbitrary which one of such a pair 
of sentences we chose to describe as a ‘‘disguise’’ of the other, and 
which one therefore to describe as what the other ‘‘really’’ is; and 

261. §. L., p. 313. 


27 P. L. S., p. 63. Also, L. 8. L., p. 287. 
28 P. L. 8., p. 63. 
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therefore it would be arbitrary also whether we chose to say that 
philosophy is really syntax or that syntax, or at least a certain 
part of syntax, is really philosophy. This point which in itself has 
perhaps no great importance, is good at least to show that, even on 
Professor Carnap’s own premise of translatability, his numerous 
statements that syntactical sentences are the ‘‘correct’’ way of 
stating what sentences of the material mode ‘‘really’’ are, and that 
the latter are but ‘‘disguises’’ of the former, represent nothing that 
he has in the least demonstrated, and are thus wholly dogmatic. 
But I believe and will now try to show that even the alleged trans- 
latability is not a fact. 

9. What Professor Carnap calls translation into the formal mode 
of speech is not truly translation. An example offered by Professor 
Carnap of a sentence in the material mode of speech—or ‘‘ pseudo- 
object’’ sentence—is: ‘‘This book treats of Africa’’; and the syn- 
tactical sentence which he offers as ‘‘translation’’ of it into the 
formal mode is: ‘‘This book contains the word Africa’’ (or an ex- 
pression synonymous with this word). ”° 

Common sense, however, distinguishes between a sentence and 
the fact, opinion, or hypothesis which the sentence formulates; 
and when in ordinary English one sentence is said to be a transla- 
tion of another, what is meant is that both sentences formulate 
exactly the same fact, opinion, or hypothesis. An example would 
be the two sentences ‘‘This book treats of Africa’’ and ‘‘Ce livre 
traite de 1’Afrique.’’ But I submit that the two sentences ‘‘This 
book treats of Africa,’’ and ‘‘This book contains the word Africa’’ 
do not formulate the same fact but each a different fact, and there- 
fore that the second is not a translation of the first at all. For the 
continent, called ‘‘ Africa,’’ is one thing and the word, ‘‘ Africa,’’ 
is another, wholly distinct; and no statement of the relations the 
word ‘‘ Africa’’ has to certain other words can possibly be a trans- 
lation, properly so called, of—that is, be strictly synonymous with 
—any statement about something, such as the piece of land called 
“‘Africa,’’ which is other than a word. 

It may be possible, it is true, to give a rule for matching certain 
statements about the piece of land, called ‘‘ Africa,’’ each with a 
statement about the word, ‘‘ Africa,’’ having the same truth-value. 
There would then be a parallelism of truth-values between the 
statements of the two sets, and perhaps even between statements 
derivable from those of each set. But parallelism of truth-values, 
even if systematic, is one thing, and synonymy is another; for in 
spite of the parallelism of truth-values, the statements of the two 
sets would remain formulations of facts or opinions in the one case 


22P. L. S., pp. 61, 65. 
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about a word, and in the other about a piece of land; and thus can 
not be translations of each other. 

That the sentence ‘‘This book contains the word Africa’’ is not 
a translation of the sentence ‘‘This book treats of Africa’’ would 
in any ease be proved by the fact that the truth-value of each is 
independent of that of the other. For there can be a book that 
contains the word ‘‘ Africa’’ and yet is not about Africa—for in- 
stance a rhyming dictionary or a book describing Australia but 
misealling it ‘‘Africa.’’? And there can be a book about Africa 
which does not contain either the word ‘‘ Africa’’ or an expression 
synonymous with it. An example would be a book consisting of 
the following sentence: ‘‘The continent about which I am writing 
contains forests in which gorillas live.’’ For the expression ‘‘The 
continent about which I am writing’’ is not in English synonymous 
with the word ‘‘Africa.’’ It obviously does not have the same 
connotation ; and as regards denotation, whereas the word ‘‘ Africa’”’ 
does orient the attention of English-speaking readers or hearers 
to a specific region of the earth’s surface, the expression given does 
not do this even if the author’s name appears on the book and much 
less if the book happens to be anonymous. Indeed, even if the 
expression had been instead ‘‘This continent,’’ I should have to 
insist that it is not synonymous with the word ‘‘ Africa’’; for what 
identifies for another person the continent concerned is not the 
words ‘‘This continent’’ by themselves (as on the contrary the word 
‘*Africa’’ by itself does identify it), but perception by the other 
person both of the pointing gesture performed at the time by the 
utterer of those words, and of the presence of a continent at the 
place pointed to. 

10. The contention that being treated of in a certain book is not 
a quality of Africa. Before passing to other examples of ‘‘trans- 
lation’’ offered by Professor Carnap, let us examine what he claims 
to be the difference between the so-called pseudo-object sentence, 
‘‘This book treats of Africa,’’ and the real-object sentence, ‘‘ Mr. 
A. visited Africa.’’ He states that ‘‘it is really a quality of Africa 
to be visited by Mr. A.,’’ but that ‘‘it is not a quality of Africa 
to be treated of in that book, because one might know everything 
about Africa and nevertheless nothing about that book.’’ *° 

Obviously, however, the assertion that one might know every- 
thing about Africa and yet not know, about Africa, that it is treated 
of in that book is a contradiction unless being treated of in that 
book is not a quality of Africa. Professor Carnap’s ‘‘evidence’’ 


30 P. L. S., p. 65; see also L. S. L., pp. 285-286 where Professor Carnap 
uses ‘‘property’’ instead of ‘‘ quality.’ 
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that it is not a quality of Africa thus begs the very question at is- 
sue. What he needs to show, he merely asserts. 

One can only guess at the criterion he employs to distinguish 
what is and what is not a quality of Africa. Being visited, Le., 
presumably at least walked on, by Mr. A. is counted by Professor 
Carnap as a quality of Africa. Would then being circumnavigated 
or being flown over, but never landed on, by Mr. A. be also counted 
as a quality of Africa? And on the other hand, if being treated 
of in a certain book is not a quality of Africa, then being treated 
of in the particular manner called being misrepresented would not 
be a quality of it either. But would Professor Carnap then be 
willing to say similarly that one could know everything about, e.g., 
the late Captain Alfred Dreyfus, without knowing that he was mis- 
represented as a traitor in certain documents? I submit that un- 
less one knows this, one does not know one of the most outstanding 
facts about him. Likewise, unless one knows that certain Span- 
iards believed a golden city or a fountain of youth existed in 
America, one does not know everything about America, for even 
certain physical facts about America, viz., that certain Spaniards 
explored it, can be correctly explained only by reference to the 
fact that America was thought of by them as containing such things. 

Professor Carnap’s contention that ‘‘This book treats of Africa’”’ 
is ‘‘really’’ a statement of the relation of the word, ‘‘ Africa,’’ to 
certain other words has already been shown to rest only on his 
misdescribing as ‘‘translation’’ a process which is other than 
translation. The remarks that have just been made show that his 
corresponding assertion,—that being treated of in a certain book 
is not a quality of Africa,—is supported by him only through a 
petitio principu; and that, beside being thus wholly dogmatic, it is 
on its own merits hardly plausible. 

11. ‘‘Translation’’ of ‘‘the rose is a thing’’ into the formal 
mode of speech. Let us now examine another of the examples 
Professor Carnap gives of what he calls translation from the ma- 
terial into the formal mode of speech. He takes the sentence ‘‘The 
rose is a thing,’’ and offers as translation of it into the formal 
mode the sentence ‘‘The word ‘rose’ is a thing-word.’’*! The 
reason he gives for classifying the sentence ‘‘The rose is a thing’’ 
as a pseudo-object sentence, and for asserting that the other is a 
translation of it into the formal mode, is that the truth of the sen- 
tence ‘‘The rose is a thing’’ can be ascertained ‘‘ without observing 
any rose, by only considering to what syntactical kind the word 
‘rose’ belongs, namely that it is a thing-word.’’ * 

31 P. L. S., pp. 61-62; L. S. L., pp. 293, 297. 

82 P. L. S., p. 62; L. 8. L., p. 293. 
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But, we must now ask, how can one tell whether or not a given 
word of the English language is a thing-word? The answer that 
would naturally suggest itself would be that it is a thing-word if 
that, to which we choose to apply it, is a thing as distinguished 
from, for example, a property, or a place, or a relation, etc. But 
this does not seem to be what Professor Carnap would answer. I 
believe he would say, rather, that a word is a thing-word if it is 
one which, according to the rules of formation of the language, can 
be combined only in certain manners M,, M,, etc., with certain other 
words W,, W., ete.,—perhaps, for instance, the word ‘‘milk,’’ in 
the following manners with the following words: ‘‘fresh milk,’’ 
‘good milk,’’ ‘‘cold milk,’’ ete. ; ‘drink milk,’’ ‘‘fetch milk,’’ ‘‘use 
milk,’’ ete., ete.** For only an answer of this type would consti- 
tute a syntactical definition of ‘‘thing-word.”’ 

The question would then arise, however, whether a word which 
is a ‘‘thing-word’’ as so defined is also a ‘‘thing-word”’ in the 
sense of being a word which is the name of a thing (as distinguished 
from a property, a relation, ete.). And it seems that Professor 
Carnap would decide this question in the affirmative by stipulation, 
that is, by ruling that whatever one chooses to designate by a given 
word is a thing if the word is a ‘‘thing-word’’ in the syntactical 
sense of this term; for he gives the rule, for example, that any two 
objects are to be ‘‘assigned to the same genus if their designations 
belong to the same syntactical genus’’! * 

The proposal embodied in this rule, however, seems to make the 
extraordinary assumption that conventions (either made by us or 
already existing) as to word combinations create real likenesses 
between, or other real characters in, any real entities to which one 
may choose to apply the words entering into the conventions. But 
the plain fact, I submit, is on the contrary that the real characters 
of real entities are what determine the syntactical relations of the 
words by which we have chosen to designate the entities; and 
therefore that when we assert about such a real entity as a given 
rose (or inductively about any entity which is a rose), that it is a 
thing, our assertion of this is based on the fact that observation of 
the given entity (or of any other entity which is a rose) has re- 
vealed to us that, on the one hand, it resembles such other real en- 
tities as trees, houses, mountains, stones, ete. ; and that, on the other 
hand, it differs from such other real entities as solubility, combusti- 
bility, fusibility, malleability, etc. (which we label not ‘“‘things’”’ 

38 Cf, Bloomfield, Linguistic Aspects of Science, p. 26 (Internat. Encyel. 
of Unif. Science, Vol. I, No. 4) from which this example is borrowed, and to 
which Professor Carnap refers his readers elsewhere (Found. of Log. and 


Math., p. 5). 
34 L. 8. L., p. 293. 
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but ‘‘properties’’) ; and differs also from such other real entities 
as later than, between, two inches from, helper of, together with, 
ete. (which we label not ‘‘things’’ but ‘‘relations’’) .*5 

If the ‘‘rules’’ for the combining of given particular words such 
as ‘‘rose’’ and ‘‘thing’’ are not thus dictated by, and because of 
this, parallel to, the real relations empirically discovered as hold- 
ing between the real entities we have chosen to label by those words, 
then the laying down of formation-rules is just a verbal game with 
which we please to amuse ourselves; and any parallelism there 
may turn out to be between such rules and the relations of any 
entities that are ‘‘real’’ in the sense of being other than words is 
then a pure matter of luck. But obviously, the language to which 
the everyday words, ‘‘thing’’ and ‘‘rose’’ belong was not con- 
structed in this arbitrary way; nor were the words ‘‘thing’’ and 
‘frose’’ then retained in it because the syntactical relations that 
had been assigned to them luckily turned out to parallel the real 
relations of certain real entities nor, still more strangely, because 
these words magically conferred on any entities to which we chose 
to apply them real relations parallel to those syntactical ones. 

But if, as obviously is the fact in the case of the word ‘‘thing,’’ 
the syntactical rules for the combining of it with others are dictated 
by the empirically observed relations between the real entities to 
which we have tacked this and the other words, then these ‘‘syn- 
tactical rules,’’ as well as the more particular sentences from which 
they are then generalizations, are in truth sentences formulating 
relations between real entities; and these sentences, if presented 
in the formal mode of speech, should then be described as quasi-ob- 
jective sentences of the formal mode of speech. 

The upshot of these remarks is then that when we assert of a 
given real entity that it is a thing, we do so because we observe it 
to possess a certain set of real (but determinable) characters; and 
that when we further assert of the same real entity that it is a rose 
we do so likewise because we observe it to possess a certain addi- 
tional set of real (and likewise determinable) characters. The set 
of characters labelled ‘‘thing,’’ however, happens to be a part of 
the set labelled ‘‘rose’’; and therefore if we have already observed 
that a given entity possesses the set of characters labelled ‘‘rose,’’ 
we can then show, merely by analysis of what we have already 

35 In referring to such properties and relations as ‘‘real,’’? I do not mean 
anything more or less ‘‘metaphysical’’ than does Professor Carnap when he 
refers to, e.g., a rose, as a ‘‘real’’ object,—viz., that it is other than verbal. 
Since Professor Carnap regards the questions debated in the controversy over 
universals as pseudo-questions (L. S. L., p. 311), I assume that he would not 


embrace the nominalism which would, as he does, class, e.g., a rose, as real, 
but would refuse to call likewise real the properties or relations it has. 
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observed, i.e., without additional observation of the entity itself, 
that it possesses also the set of characters labelled ‘‘thing.’’ But 
that in such a case this can be shown analytically is no evidence 
whatever for the contention that the analysis by which it is shown 
is syntactical analysis, viz., is analysis of the relation of the word 
‘“rose’’ to a class of words called ‘‘thing-words.’’ For the reasons 
already stated, I contend on the contrary that it is real analysis, 
viz., analysis of the relation a certain set of real characters has to 
a certain other set of real characters. 

I contend, further, that actually we know that the word ‘‘rose’’ 
is a ‘‘thing-word’’ not by discovery that this is a consequence of 
the syntactical rules of English, but by inference from, jointly, (a) 
the empirically discovered fact that the set of real characters we 
chose to label ‘‘thing’’ is a part of the set we chose to label ‘‘rose,’’ 
i.e., the fact that the rose is a thing; and (b) the fact that if it is 
true that the rose is a thing then it is necessarily true also that the 
word ‘‘rose’’ is a ‘‘thing-word.’’ Theoretically, it might have been 
through investigation of the syntax of English that we learned 
that the word ‘‘rose’’ is a ‘‘thing-word.’’ We should have learned 
it in this way if, for instance, we had come upon books written in 
English and, without being able to know what real entities any 
of the words in them stood for, we had found that the word ‘‘rose’’ 
was often coupled in them by ‘‘is’’ with the word ‘‘thing’’ but 
never with such words as ‘‘property,’’ ‘‘relation,’’ ete. But actu- 
ally this is not the way we learned it. 

However, had the sentence used as example been instead ‘‘The 
word ‘chiliagon’ is a ‘plane-figure’ word,’’ the contention that its 
truth is known by syntactical analysis would have been sound, for 
the word ‘‘chiliagon’’ came into English not as a label for the set 
of characters common to certain perceived real entities, but as the 
result of a prescriptive verbal definition ; and therefore if we should 
ever identify a perceived real figure as a chiliagon, we should be 
doing so on the basis of that verbal definition.** 

To sum up now the argument of this section: Professor Carnap 
contends: (a) That the truth of ‘‘The word ‘rose’ is a ‘thing- 
word’ ’’ can be ascertained by only considering to what syntactical 
kind the word ‘‘rose’’ belongs; (b) that ‘‘The word ‘rose’ is a 
‘thing-word’ ’’ is a translation of ‘‘The rose is a thing’’; and (c) 

86 On the other hand, it is worth noting that in the case of the word 
‘‘cirele,’? which,—unlike ‘‘chiliagon,’’—came into the language as the name 
for certain perceived shapes, we do identify perceived real figures as circles 
(e.g., the figure of a coin, of the full moon, ete.) on the basis of their per- 
ceived shape and not on the basis of the geometer’s prescriptive verbal defi- 


nition of the word ‘‘circle.’’ Indeed, no figure we perceive can strictly be 
identified as a circle in the geometer’s sense of the word. 
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that the truth of ‘‘The rose is a thing’’ can therefore be established 
without observing any rose, and merely by syntactical analysis. 

As against this I have argued (a) that actually we know that 
the rose is a thing by empirical observation of the relation of the 
two sets of real characters we chose to label respectively ‘‘rose’’ 
and ‘‘thing’’; (b) that actually we know that the word ‘‘rose’’ is 
a ‘‘thing-word’’ not through investigation of English syntax, but 
as an inference from our prior knowledge that the rose is a thing. 
And I now further urge (c) that although the truth of ‘‘The word 
‘rose’ is a ‘thing-word’ ”’ follows from the truth of ‘‘The rose is a 
thing,’’ the first sentence concerns the relation of a word (viz., 
‘*rose’’) to certain other words, whereas the second sentence con- 
cerns the relation of entities other than words (viz., real roses) to 
certain entities that are also other than words (viz., real things) ; 
and therefore that the two sentences do not formulate the same fact 
at all and can not correctly be described one as translation of the 
other.*? 

12. Another example of alleged translation into the formal mode. 
Another allegedly pseudo-object sentence used as example by Pro- 
fessor Carnap is ‘‘The evening-star and the morning-star are iden- 
tical.’’ He gives as ‘‘translation’’ of it into the formal mode the 
sentence ‘‘The words ‘evening-star’ and ‘morning-star’ are synony- 
mous.’’ *8 Professor Carnap regards the first sentence as illus- 
trating ‘‘the deceptive character of the material mode as to the 
subject-matter of its sentences,’’ °° since that sentence seems to assert 
a relation between two objects, although only one planet is con- 
cerned. 


37 Professor Carnap would, I believe, grant that the discovery that a given 
entity is a flower is empirical and real; and likewise the discovery that a 
given entity is a rose; and there seems no good reason why he should not 
grant also that discovery of the less specific fact that a given entity is a thing 
(and not perhaps a relation or a property) is likewise empirical and real. It 
is true that if the entity concerned is not given concretely, but only its name 
(e.g., ‘*Caro’’) is given, then he can maintain, as he does, that if that name 
is not a ‘‘thing-name,’’ then (by the formation rules of the language) ‘‘Caro 
is a thing’’ is not to be called a ‘‘sentence’’ (L. S. L., p. 293. Ex. I). But 
this only brings up all over again essentially the same question we have dis- 
cussed, viz., whether ‘‘Caro’’ is a ‘‘thing-name’’ as a matter of syntactical 
convention (whether already existing, or made by ourselves), or on the con- 
trary in the sense that the real entity to which we choose to apply it is em- 
pirically observed by us to have a certain set of real characters, the set, namely, 
which we have previously chosen to label by the word ‘‘thing.’’ 

38 P. L. S., pp. 61, 66. In L. S. L., p. 290, Professor Carnap makes clear 
that by ‘‘synonymous’’ he means in this case ‘‘P-synonymous’’ and not ‘‘L- 
synonymous,’’—the difference between the two, stated in more familiar lan- 
guage, being roughly that between sameness of denotation and sameness of 
connotation. 

39 P. L. 8., p. 67. 
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That sentence, however, actually illustrates only the fact that, 
in the material mode of speech as in the formal it is possible to say 
only clumsily what one means; for the sentence can easily be freed of 
the defect mentioned and yet remain in the material mode. What 
it expresses only clumsily can be expressed accurately by: ‘‘The 
star seen in the evening is identical with the star seen in the morn- 
ing.’’ This sentence formulates a belief really about a star observed 
in the morning and a star observed in the evening; and it resolves 
a possible doubt as to whether the star observed at the one time 
is or is not the same as the star observed at the other time. This 
sentence is thus not about the syntactical relation of one word to 
another at all, and the sentence ‘‘The words ‘evening-star’ and 
‘morning-star’ are synonymous,’’ which formulates a syntactical 
relation, is therefore not a translation, properly so called, of it. 
What is true is only that there is a systematic parallelism of truth- 
value between two sentences so related; but although if a sentence 
is a translation of another such parallelism is present, the converse 
does not hold. 

13. Another example. There is another example, viz., ‘‘This let- 
ter is about the son of Mr. Miller,’’ which, although analogous to 
the one concerning Africa, is worth mentioning because Professor 
Carnap there considers the possibility that Mr. Miller has no son. 
He states that even then one can deduce from this sentence, by the 
ordinary rules of logic, the sentence ‘‘a son of Mr. Miller exists,”’ 
which is nevertheless then false. And Professor Carnap claims 
this shows ‘‘that the use of the material mode of speech leads to 
contradictions if the methods of inference which are correct for 
other sentences are thoughtlessly used also in connection with it.’’ *° 

But I submit the example shows no such thing. It shows only 
that if one starts with a sentence which is false, then, whether it be 
of the material or of the formal mode, other false sentences can be 
logically deduced from it. Professor Carnap, it is true, asserts 
that even if Mr. Miller has no son, the sentence ‘‘This letter is 
about the son of Mr. Miller’’ may still be true (the letter ‘‘ will 
then merely be telling a lie’’!). But obviously this is not so. If 
Mr. Miller has no son, then (although the letter may still contain 
the expression ‘‘the son of Mr. Miller’’) what will be true of the 
letter will be, not that it is about the son of Mr. Miller, but only 
that it is about an imaginary son of Mr. Miller; and from this one 
can not deduce that a son of Mr. Miller exists. 

It is worth noting, moreover, that from the formal-mode sen- 
tence ‘‘This letter contains a sentence in which occurs the descrip- 
tion ‘the son of Mr. Miller,’’’ one can logically deduce that ‘‘A 


40, 8. L., p. 291. 
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letter exists containing a sentence in which... ete.’’ Yet this 
existential assertion may be false, for it may actually be false that 
this letter contains any sentence in which that description occurs, 
or indeed that any letter is there at all. 

14. ‘‘Psychologism’’ vs. chemistry of symbols. Examination 
of additional examples would only confirm that what Professor 
Carnap calls translation from the material into the formal mode is 
not really translation at all; and since the allegation that it is trans- 
lation is the basis on which he rests the contention that philosophy 
is logical syntax, this contention collapses. 

This, however, does not preclude the possibility—which I be- 
lieve to represent the true state of affairs—that logical syntax is 
a part of philosophy. I do not now propose to go into its merits, 
but a word seems in order concerning what Professor Carnap calls 
‘‘psychologism,’’ viz., the mistake, as he considers it, ‘‘that logic 
is a science concerning thinking, that is, either concerning the ac- 
tual operation of thinking or the rules according to which think- 
ing should proceed.’’** In this connection, he contrasts the 
‘‘meaning’’ of a sentence in the sense of the thoughts, images, etc., 
connected with it, with its ‘‘meaning’’ in the sense of such other 
sentences as are consequences of the given sentence according to 
the transformation rules of the language to which it belongs. The 
latter alone is logical meaning or sense; the former, on the contrary, 
psychological.*? 

But to contrast logical with psychological meaning in this man- 
ner seems to me indefensible for the following reason. The laws 
or rules of Nature are properties which the entities of Nature have 
quite independently of man’s participation in the transformations 
that take place among these entities according to those laws: A 
stone dislodged from a cliff by the frost obeys the law of gravita- 
tion wholly without need of man’s codperation. But the laws or 
rules of formation and of transformation of a language are not 
similarly properties of its words and sentences themselves. Com- 
binations of words into sentences, and transformations of the latter 
into other sentences in accordance with such rules, do not oceur 
independently of performance of the combinations or transforma- 
tions by a human mind. The fact plainly is that the formation 
and transformation rules of a language are properties not of its 
words and sentences but of some human mind or minds. That is, 
they are habits that some mind already has or that it purposes to 
adopt at least for a time. Indeed, a verbal entity is truly a word or 
a sentence at all only in so far as the habits of some human mind 


4 P. L. S., p. 34. 
2Z, 8. L., p. 42. 
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connect it regularly either with some non-verbal experience or with . 
certain other verbal entities in specific ways.*® 

The rules of a language, I submit, thus are what Professor Car- 
nap denies that they are, viz., ways in which certain minds think 
or propose to think on certain occasions, and ways in which the 
thinking of certain minds should proceed on certain occasions if it 
is to succeed in what it aims at. To deny this would be to imply 
that words can be endowed by man with quasi-chemical properties 
of their own in accordance with which they then become capable of 
combining independently of his presence.* 

15. Syntactical treatment of philosophical problems. The eriti- 
cisms set forth in the preceding pages seem to me to dispose of Pro- 
fessor Carnap’s contention that the only genuine philosophical 
problems are problems of the syntax of the language of science, 
but those criticisms should not be construed either as denying that 
logie is essentially syntax—for I think this is true—or as denying 
that syntactical treatment of some philosophical problems can be 
very fruitful. To account for this fruitfulness, however, it is no 
more necessary to suppose that these philosophical problems are 
then themselves problems of syntax than, in order to account for 
the power of arithmetic to anticipate in certain respects the out- 
come of some physical operations it is necessary to suppose that 
these physical operations are themselves operations of arithmetic.*° 

C. J. DUCASSE. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

48 Cf. the writer’s ‘‘Symbols, Signs, and Signals,’’ Jour. of Symb. Logic, 
Vol. 4 (1939), p. 41. 

44 That a language is a system of habits of human beings is stated by 
Professor Carnap himself in a recent publication (Found. of Logic and Math., 
p. 3). It is quite true, as he also states (p. 4), that one can abstract from the 
speaker and deal only with the expressions of the language and their relation 
to their designata, or even deal only with the expressions. But to abstract 
from the speaker or hearer can properly mean only to take him for granted 
throughout without mention; not, of course, to suppose that logical rules, 
which are habits in him, are properties of symbols independently of him. The 
possibility of abstraction from speakers or hearers thus does not render com- 
patible the two assertions made by Professor Carnap, viz., that the rules of 
logic are not rules of the thinking of certain human beings, and that language 
and therefore its rules are a system of habits of human beings. 

45 Cf. ‘‘Symbols, Signs, and Signals,’’ loc. cit., pp. 50-52. 
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MODERN ART AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


HE purpose of this paper is to show that the artist qua artist 

has obligations to society, to suggest what these obligations 
are, and how they can be best met. In stating that the artist has 
obligations, I mean, of course, that today especially these obligations 
are for the most part not fulfilled—either because they are not 
recognized by the artist, or because, as recognized, they are con- 
sciously dismissed as irrelevant to the purposes of art. 

Now art implies a theory of art which art productions reveal 
—in other words, an esthetic; and what has been recognized in the 
past as significant art shows quite clearly the presence in the mind 
of the artist—although often unconscious—of an implicit phi- 
losophy of what art should be. For our purposes these esthetics 
can be classified as those that do recognize as intrinsic to its na- 
ture a definite moral obligation, and on the other hand those that 
do not. This dichotomy—so sharply drawn here—has been recog- 
nized in the history of artistic expression, both by the artist and 
by the lover of art, under the banners: art for virtue’s sake, and 
art for art’s sake. By such titles we shall refer to them. 

Restated, our problem in terms of esthetics can be briefly ex- 
pressed in a few propositions, namely: (1) both esthetics contain 
essential truths, (2) the truths that each expresses are not ulti- 
mately or mutually self-exclusive, as the various exponents of the 
respective theories would have us believe, (3) that these truths 
can be comprehended under a wider or more liberally stated es- 
thetic, that would do justice to both, without denying the unique 
value of each. The establishment of this third proposition would 
further add to the thesis of this paper: art is better as art to the 
extent that the artist qua artist recognizes the nature of his moral 
obligations, and actively admits the presence of moral values into 
the composition of his work. I shall now proceed to discuss briefly 
the nature of each esthetic so as to bring out these essential truths. 
Following this, I shall attempt an analysis of art as fact, in the 
hopes of discovering the wider esthetic common to both theories. 
Lastly, I shall show how this more comprehensive esthetic must be 
recognized by the serious artist for the successful execution of his 
work. 

Art has consistently claimed autonomy for its expression, and 
defenders of art have upheld it in its aim. Croce states in his 
Esthetic, where he identifies art with intuitive knowledge, that art 
has no need of a master. He says, ‘‘she does not need to borrow 
the eyes of others, for she has excellent eyes of her own.’’ The 
independence of art consists in the expression of an impression that 
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conveys adequately the intention of the artist—be it whatever it 
may. In this expression lies a field of knowledge entirely separate 
and different in kind from that of the thinker. According to 
Croce, art is a serious business for it has something to present. 
More recently we find reconfirmed this autonomousness of art in 
the pronouncements of Jolas when he says that ‘‘imagination in the 
search of a fabulous world is autonomous and unconfined.’’ 

Under the aegis of this theoretical defence autonomous art has 
made great strides, and today we are witnessing its undisputed 
reign in mysticism, surrealism, primitivism, and the cult of the 
unintelligible. It has captured the minds of our leading artists, 
for it numbers among its adherents, Eliot in poetry, Joyce in prose, 
Schoenberg in music, and Dali in painting. It has a direct and 
honored lineage from Poe and the French symbolists of the last 
century. Arising from ‘‘art for beauty’s sake’’ (Flaubert), au- 
tonomous art now emphasizes the successful expression of the 
unique, subjective, and personal, revealing in minute analysis the 
hidden springs of action in ourselves and others. And the public 
today is being informed as never before of hitherto unsurveyed 
areas of experience—compare, for instance, the cinema, ‘‘The Eter- 
nal Mask’’—the depiction of which as such lies beyond the range 
and concern of the serious scientist. For the scientist knowledge 
is etiological; for the artist, it is the immediate presentation of the 
experience itself—which as accepted datum challenges the scientist 
for the discovery of its cause. 

Yet closely rivalling the esthetic of autonomous art is that which 
emphasizes ‘‘art for virtue’s sake.’’ This too has had an honored 
lineage. First articulated by Plato, it later had its significant re- 
vival in the lectures of Tolstoi, the writings of Carlyle, Arnold, 
Ruskin, Plekhanov, and Chernishevsky. In the maintenance of a 
virtuous society, Plato would outlaw just those whom Croce would 
admit—those who can imitate anything. Speaking for the 
‘‘leader’’ of the perfect society, Plato says: ‘‘we mean to employ 
for our soul’s health the rougher and severer poet or story-teller, 
who will imitate the style of the virtuous only, and will follow those 
models which we prescribed at first when we began the education 
of our soldiers.’’ And in a somewhat similar vein Chernishevsky 
states: ‘‘all human affairs must have a useful purpose if they would 
not be vain and idle pastimes; riches exist for man’s enjoyment, 
science for his guidance; art likewise must perform a certain utili- 
tarian function and not engender mere empty pleasure.’’ + 

More recently, this latter theory has had its resurrection in the 
rise of propagandism—defending the value of the status quo, or 


1 As quoted by G. U. Pickhanov in Art and Society, Critics’ Group Series, 
Number 3, New York, 1937, p. 38. 
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in presenting the claims of rival social orders. A recent instance 
of its expression is best seen in Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath—this 
in interesting contrast to Joyce’s Finnegans Wake, which best illus- 
trates the former esthetic. 

These two esthetics have been in conflict for many years and 
have provided a bone of contention over which artists and art crit- 
ics have long fought. And the contention ceases to be one of mere 
academic concern, for the consequence of these esthetics on art 
production, and of art production on the public mind, is so serious 
as to warrant a re-examination of these underlying claims—espe- 
cially since the effect of art upon the public by reason of its vivid- 
ness and direct appeal has been to formulate human attitudes and 
condition human behavior. Today, more than ever, the psychological 
value of art is being understood, employed, and exploited, for it 
rests upon the principle that whatever is vividly expressed is apt 
to be accepted as true by the uncritical, just because it is clear. 
And on the eritically-minded the effect of art is to still criticism 
by appealing emotionally and directly to one’s sense of immedi- 
ate presence. Dewey has pointed out that we think only when pre- 
sented with a difficulty that can not be assimilated by previously 
instilled concepts. Art in presenting us with an immediately sat- 
isfying object must by its very nature keep down reflection, while 
at the same time it can insidiously indoctrinate new concepts for 
active response. Now granted that Schiller is right when he says 
that man is not civilized until he prefers illusion (art) to reality, 
yet those higher values of reflection and social constructiveness on 
which every sound civilization must be based elude us and are in 
danger of becoming permanently lost. 

Since all sound art rests upon an esthetic tacit or articulate in 
the mind of the artist, the first prerequisite of any artist is to 
understand the principles upon which his work proceeds. I assume 
here that an artist is a better artist when he knows what he is 
doing, just as an engineer is a better engineer when he plans his 
work according to the logic and implications of his science. The 
truth of artistic production must fall then within the fields of our 
conflicting esthetics, but in such a way that neither the value of 
beauty as such will be lost, nor the contents or subject-matter unduly 
emphasized. 

But how can one evaluate these esthetics for their truth, except 
by examining the nature of art itself as a fact? And in so doing, 
we see that art originates causally as the intended communication 
of the artist. As such, every work of art is the successful expres- 
sion of an accepted content—the content itself being neutral from 
the standpoint of esthetic characteristic, but potentially artistic to 
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the degree that it lends itself to successful expression of communi- 
cation. Hence every work of art is an inseparable unity of con- 
tent and form; and as far as has been ascertained, there is no sub- 
ject-matter that lies alien to esthetic expression. Since art is the 
communication of the artist, it must reflect his scheme of values in 
the contents imparted. To this extent, all art instances at least 
the moral-value of its creator—i.e., in the communication of: what 
he thinks valuable enough to express well. But since all art is a 
communication of a conscious mind, the fuller understanding of 
its nature demands moral categories. In maintaining this, I am 
only asserting that art as objective effect is logically related to its 
human cause by revealing in itself the subjective intentions of the 
artist. Since moral categories are presupposed in the artist as 
man, they must likewise be presupposed in the man as artist, for the 
latter is consciously and inseparably a piece with the former. Now 
if it be objected at this point that I have narrowly limited my 
definition of art by equating it with successful expression, instead 
of taking into account the theory that maintains that art is the 
expression of beauty—and hence that the contents of art are never 
neutral for they are always surcharged with the beautiful prior to 
their communication by the artist—to this I can reply that whether 
it is true or not, it is irrelevant to my thesis. My point is that art 
production is always an expression through self to self, and that 
regardless of whether beauty is objective in the content, or created 
in the process, as communication art production verges most inti- 
mately on the moral. 

To complete our analysis of the artistic product as fact, we must 
now see that as an intended communication the fact must be further 
regarded in terms of the effect it has on the mind of its beholder. 
But this effect too can be understood fully only in reference to moral 
categories. Intrinsic to art is its vividness and persuasive appeal; 
hence its contents as informative make their direct impression on 
the mind of the experient, imparting to him besides their aspect 
of beauty the value-contents that reflect it. There is the tendency 
implicit in any art experience to accept as true that which is ex- 
pressed well. The artist is then in the peculiar position of impart- 
ing willy-nilly in his subject-matter that which the experient ac- 
cepts as real, and acts upon. In this respect every work of art in 
communicating well the contents of its intended expression fur- 
nishes material that affects the sensitive mind of the experient ; and 
these results to be completely understood must be regarded as good 
or bad—i.e., morally. In other words, since art as communica- 
tion experienced enters as effect into the mental state of the ex- 
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perient, it presupposes here also, as well as in its origin, moral 
categories for its more complete understanding. 

In the light of our analysis we can see that a wholehearted en- 
dorsement of ‘‘art for art’s sake’’ is a mistaken notion—if, in the 
instaneing of this theory, the contents of artistic expression are 
subordinated to the expression of the contents. In the belief that 
art as beauty is expression, it tends to minimize the contents, and 
to get away from them all together. In emphasizing the expressive 
aspect without which no beauty can be created, the adherents of 
this theory have been concerned with expressing well any contents 
that lend themselves to artistic handling—rather than expressing 
well that which is worth expressing. But since in their work they 
can not escape altogether from the contents, they have sought for 
constant novelty in those contents that are easy to express, or in 
those contents that have been formerly unexpressed—largely be- 
cause the latter had not been considered worthy of a serious artist’s 
attention. The field of unexpressed contents has proved fertile ex- 
ploration for the artists, and accounts for much of the strange 
subject-matter in modern art. Hence the belief that art should ex- 
ist for art’s sake has resulted in an indifference to serious subject- 
matter and to a neglect of its value-aspect, especially its moralistic. 

Yet in granting these criticisms, we must recognize that this 
theory does contain a fundamental truth of esthetics—namely, that 
art consists at least in the faithful expression of an intended con- 
tent. I say at least, so as to keep open the field of controversy for 
those who refuse to accept Croce’s dicta here as final truth. But 
these opponents must show either that beauty if objective is more 
extensive than they had previously admitted, or categorically refuse 
to acknowledge most of the recently expressed products of art. 
But whether they ally themselves with either alternative, it still 
follows that in the selection of his material for the expression of 
the beautiful, the artist must have recourse to contents which in 
conscious selection and subsequent experience entail moral cate- 
gories. 

In ‘‘art for virtue’s sake’’ moralistic implications are recognized 
and preserved by the artist intentionally, but in emphasizing solely 
the contents in terms of moral worth, it has tended to fall prey to 
conventional moralities, and underestimate the value-aspect of 
beauty itself. Indeed, beauty as such becomes despised, or at the 
best subordinated to utility. In Ruskin, its stuffiest exponent, all 
art would be measured by the degree to which it exalted human life 
by enforcing religion on men and perfecting their ethical state. 

But why this needless dichotomy of theory? Why is it not pos- 
sible to preserve the best contributions of each esthetic by neglect- 
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ing neither the beauty nor the value-contents of art production? 
The esthetic of autonomous art is right in insisting that nothing 
should be foreign to artistic expression—that: all content is legiti- 
mately its field. In expressing well, it has achieved at least the 
beauty of clear communication—regardless of whether there is an 
additional beauty value in the contents or not. This theory is also 
right in insisting that communication as such is knowledge—to the 
extent that contents imparted are contents understood. William 
Temple in his Nature, Man and God has well expressed this latter 
point in maintaining that ‘‘the tree which the artist isolates for 
special attention represents the real meaning of trees far more fully 
than a botanical treatise, just because it actually is (pictorially) a 
tree’? (p. 144). And in enforcing his point he further adds: 
‘‘Othello represents the torture of a loving soul tormented by 
doubt of the fidelity of his beloved far more fully than the chapter 
on Jealousy in a text-book of psychology, just because he is (dra- 
matically) an actual man ‘perplexed in the extreme’ ’’ (pp. 144- 
145). 

So much of the esthetics of the autonomous theory can we ac- 
cept. But autonomous art is wrong in thinking that art can live 
unto itself. As a human activity, it must lend itself to criticism, 
just as do other human activities. In the words of W. G. Everett, 
no activity can be ‘‘independent, self-contained, and exclusive. 
Nor is art an exception to the principle. When working in his own 
field the artist can have an eye for nothing but the perfection of 
his art. Considerations of profit or popularity will inevitably work 
against his creative power. So far, we may say ‘art for art’s 
sake,’ but the place which art is to occupy among competing in- 
terests must be determined by the moral organization of life.’’? 

Since anything can be made the subject-matter of successful 
expression, i.e., of beauty—which at least will be present in com- 
munication as real—only that which is worthy of being expressed 
well should be made the vehicle of beauty. And in realizing that 
in the expression of any contents one can achieve a certain degree 
of beauty, the adherents of the moralist theory should feel the obli- 
gation to select their subject-matter wisely not only in terms of the 
intended effect on others, but also express it in such a way as to 
bring forth a new aspect of beauty. 

If the analysis of art as fact justifies the presence of a moralistic 
emphasis, then much of present-day art is falling down on its job, 
for in the selection of its subject-matter it presents the trivial, in- 
significant, or personal point of view of the artist, thus giving the 
impression to the experient that these contents are really important. 


2W. G. Everett, Moral Values, p. 201. 
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Or in the search for the novel and unusual when it emphasizes 
the unintelligible and the irrational, it indirectly endorses as real 
the emotional as the guide to life and the incompetence of reason 
to discover anything for itself other than the scheme of values un- 
consciously transmitted by the artist to the experient. No con- 
tent of art exists independently of its value-aspects; and all content 
when made object of human experience takes on further a moral- 
istic coloring in terms of which human nature is elevated or re- 
duced in excellence—according to the nature of the values trans- 
mitted. It follows that whether the artist is concerned or not, 
values usually alien to his interest as artist make their presence 
felt in his work, viz., non-esthetic values in the content and moral 
values in the effect of these contents on human nature. But all 
questions of values—number, degrees, interrelation, relative im- 
portance, ete.—fall within the subject-matter of metaphysics. No 
artist unenlightened in the field of social values is competent to 
pass judgment upon them—nor in his state of intellectual ability 
usually untrained for such issues is he competent ordinarily to 
make a serious selection. Yet in his artistic persuasiveness he lets 
it appear that the really important values are, e.g., the irrational, 
the privately personal, the incommunicable, ete., when he uses these 
as instances for intended communication. Unwittingly he appears 
as the unacknowledged arbiter of values, and is accepted as such. 
That is why Plato would rule him with a strong hand, or drive him 
out of the state. 

But since today we are living in a world in which social, politi- 
cal, and moral values are being challenged on all sides, there arises 
the need of the common individual to meet these issues in a clear 
understanding of what they mean and imply and to see how they 
can be solved. But no solution can be arrived at independently 
of vicarious experience assimilated through a logic of social rea- 
soning. The increasing prominence of modernistic art runs counter 
to this interest and makes impossible its solution. Art then must 
realize its serious mission to make clear in its subject-matter that 
rational and spiritual values still stand higher than the emotional 
and the irrational. In this way it can perform an indispensable 
service by supplying the ordinary individual with the vicarious 
experience as data for this work. In doing so it can further re- 
deem itself by expressing beauty and assisting man in his attempt 
to arrive at a higher individual and social excellence. 

But to succeed, the artists themselves must take stock of their 
own underlying esthetics, and see that ‘‘art for art’s sake’’ is a 
mistaken notion, and that beauty worth expressing is the beauty 
that succeeds in liberating man to engineer his own salvation. This 
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discipline, needless to say, must be self-imposed. No artist can 
remain ignorant of the wider aspects of human life, nor set as 
supreme man as artist above man as human. In seeing the intrinsic 
relation of the beautiful with the good and the true, the Greeks 
were essentially sound in their insight. In the long run, art as 
human expression must be measured in terms of values external to 
itself. Guided by an esthetic which at once proclaims art’s auton- 
omy as well as art’s social obligation, genuine art will more suc- 
cessfully create beauty when it dignifies itself in the service of com- 
municating the socially significant. This does not mean an 
imposition by the artist of social platforms, but rather the vivid 
presentation of materials that stirs reflection about subject-matter 
of social worth. 


Wiuuiam J. Norton, JR. 
NEw JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 





BOOK REVIEW 


The Philosopher of the Common Man. Essays in Honor of John 
Dewey to Celebrate his Eightieth Birthday. By Members of 
the Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the Sciences. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1940. 228 pp. $2.75. 


The purpose of the contributors to this volume in honor of Pro- 
fessor Dewey, according to the Foreword, is ‘‘to state for the gen- 
eral public in clear, unacademic language his central insight, his 
key ideas, his guiding principles.’’ Actually, I think, the essays 
are likely to appeal more strongly to the readers of this JoURNAL 
than to the ‘‘general public.’’ For they are not limited to ex- 
position, and some at least of the themes do not lend themselves 
easily to the concreteness which the general public demands when 
it is invited to explore new and unaccustomed fields. Several of 
the essays raise issues in Professor Dewey’s treatment of their re- 
spective topics which are fundamental, and therefore of interest 
to the professional philosopher, or to the scientist, theologian, or 
lawyer who reflects upon the principles involved in his field of in- 
quiry. 

Murphy, taking as point of departure the contrast stated by 
Professor Dewey between the ‘‘problems of philosophers’’ and the 
‘‘problems of men,’’ asks just what problems of men the philoso- 
pher as such can deal with and how he must deal with them if he 
is to make his peculiar contribution to human living. Nagel, after 
a short sketch of the background against which Dewey’s logical 
problem took form, states the central position of a logic of inquiry 
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and certain questions which that position raises. Such questions 
are those as to the criteria of truth, the empirical or mentalistic 
view of logical forms and the realistic view which would see in 
logical forms a priori limits to the characters of existence, and 
whether the genetic method as employed by Dewey involves the 
genetic fallacy that origins are decisive as to validity. Randall, 
singling out shared experience—‘‘common-ness’’—as the significant 
trait in Dewey’s conception of the religious, finds this to be a 
peculiarly Christian, Protestant, and American point of view, 
fixing attention upon the fellowship or community in seeking ideal 
ends which has been more or less sacrificed by diversity in or- 
ganized religious bodies. The question of profound concern to 
religious leaders which this view suggests is how effective a unity 
can be based solely on ‘‘inclusive ideal ends’’ and divested of the 
emotional elements attaching to historic faiths. Walton Hamilton, 
under the engaging title, ‘‘A Deweyesque Mosaic’’ undertakes to 
set down some of the books that ought to be written in the social 
sciences to carry through the challenge of Dewey’s method to ‘‘the 
universals of law, policy, economics, industrial control.’? Hu Shih 
finds in two articles by Dewey published in 1916 an approach to 
an instrumentalist political philosophy, but notes apparent shifts 
in later views. Kallen marks the historic changes in the conception 
of freedom which he takes as the dominant note in Dewey’s phi- 
losophy of education, and queries whether present conditions may 
not compel the choice of sterner defence of freedom than finds 
expression in education. Barnes discusses esthetic problems. 

E. W. Patterson in his essay on ‘‘Pragmatism is a Philosophy 
of Law’’ follows a somewhat different plan. Noting that legal 
philosophy as represented, for example, by Holmes and Pound 
had broken ground in study of the place of inquiry in the judicial 
process and in viewing law as social engineering, and further that 
decisions of the Federal Supreme Court on social legislation by a 
divided Court with vigorous dissenting opinions had challenged 
the doctrine of the judicial process as being simple deduction, Pro- 
fessor Patterson goes on to consider how far and how well the 
judicial process exemplifies the method of inquiry as set forth by 
Dewey. He finds that although in many cases of private law it 
may be fairly easy to find the rule under which the case clearly 
falls and safe to assume that the consequences in this particular 
case will not extend so far as to compel revision of the accepted 
rule, it is true that in any doubtful case there is the task of finding 
premises that will do, and of considering possible consequences of 
introducing a new rule that may not work well in other cases. 
Pragmatism as applied to law does not mean that judges are to 
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ignore the wisdom of the past, or the value of system, or the im- 
portance of making it possible for citizens to rely upon certain 
general rules in charting their courses of action. It does imply 
that a reasoned opinion should take account of social consequences. 

In view of persistent misunderstanding it may not be super- 
fluous to add that since justice is a moral as well as a legal concep- 
tion moral consequences are also to be reckoned with. ‘‘The police 
power’’ said Justice Holmes in his often-quoted opinion, ‘‘may be 
put forth in aid of what is ... held by the prevailing morality 
... to be greatly and immediately necessary to the public wel- 
fare.’? Any administrative official knows that the moral indigna- 
tion caused by a decision felt to be unfair, or to deny a long 
cherished right, is often quite out of proportion to the physical or 
economie injury involved. An arbitrator in labor disputes has to 
consider such possible consequences of a decision as truly as he 
must compute the economics of the situation. And transferring 
for the moment the jurisdiction to the court of political philosophy, 
we of the democracies are not likely to surrender such moral values 
as freedom, equal opportunity, good faith, even if, as the enemies 
of democracy derisively jeer, they hinder efficiency. For us these 
values stand in their own right and do not need to be justified by 
further consequences. 

It is eminently fitting that Professor Dewey in the concluding 
essay of the volume should define the democracy for which he has 
worked and which he has finely lived. Creative work in many 
fields through a lifetime entitles him to urge ‘‘that we now have 
to re-create by deliberate and determined endeavor the kind of 
democracy which in its origin one hundred and fifty years ago 
was largely the product of a fortunate combination of men and 
circumstances. . . . The present state of the world .. . is a chal- 
lenge to do for the critical and complex conditions of today what 
the men of an earlier day did for simpler conditions.’’ 

J. H. Turts. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 





BOOK NOTES 


The Multidimensional Society; Directions in the Midst of Change. 
Cuarues M. Perry. (Cooperative Books, Series I, Number 8.) 
Norman, Oklahoma: Cooperative Books. 1940. 51 pp. 50 
cents. 

To the author the concept of dimensionality seems to mean an 
emphasis on pluralism, not so much in respect of diversity of 
things, as of diversity of aspects in the same things. No one sys- 
tem exhausts all there is in each of its members. Whether using 
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the concept of dimensions for this is enlightening may differ with 
different readers. 

The pamphlet undertakes mainly to discuss very intelligently 
and well certain selected subjects, such as liberty, propaganda, and 
the aims of higher education. What the author says on these 
topics is well put, and often worth reading. Bm. FG, 


Essai sur la signification de la logique. CHARLES SerRUs. (Nou- 
velle Encyclopédie Philosophique.) Paris: Félix Alean. 1939. 
157 pp. 15 fr. 


This is a survey of different historical and contemporary tend- 
encies in logical theory, and includes some consideration of the 
import of recent developments in logic for epistemology and meta- 
physics. The author argues that there is no such thing as a purely 
formal logic, although he finds that the logic of relations does offer 
general principles of validity for irreducibly different domains of 
relations without, however, constructing absolute invariants of 
validity. M. Serrus’s own leanings are toward a neo-Kantian 
resolution of the problems of epistemology and metaphysics, and 
he does his best to show that researches in logical theory support 
his views. But his accounts of symbolic logic and the work on the 
foundations of mathematics are not reliable, and in some eases the 
doctrines he is presumably expounding are distorted beyond recog- 
nition. E. N. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Wilcox, Stanley: The Destructive Hypothetical Syllogism in 
Greek Logie and in Attie Oratory. (Ph.D. dissertation, 1938, Yale 
University.) New York: Privately printed. 143 pp. 

THE JOURNAL OF UNIFIED SCIENCE (ERKENNTNIS). Vol. VIII, 
No. 4. La. relativité de la logique: Louis Rougier. Reflexions on 
logic and language: Jgrgen Jorgensen. Principia genetica: Al- 
fred Heilbrann und Curt Kosswig. Bemerkungen zur Hypothesen- 
wahrscheinlichkeit: Hans Reichenbach. 

JOURNAL OF THE History oF IpEAs. Volume I, Number 3. 
Kepler, The Somnium and John Donne: Marjorie Nicolson. 
Grundtvig’s Philosophy of History: Kemp Malone. The Theory 
of Immortality in Ficino: P. O. Kristeller. A Mirror for Scholars 
of the Baroque: Arpad Steiner. Reason and Nature in Words- 
worth: J. W. Beach. The Idea of Scientific History in America: 
W. S. Holt. Notes & Documents—The Ramus-Rheticus Corre- 
spondence: Edward Rosen. Discussion—American Literary Criti- 
cism and Economie Forees: Bernard Smith, M. R. Cohen. 





We mourn the death of 


FREDERICK JAMES EUGENE WOODBRIDGE 


founder and editor-in-chief of this journal. 


After several years of illness he died on June first at the age 
of seventy-three. 


It is needless to remind our readers of his notable contributions 
to philosophy and of his leadership in learning and public affairs. 


He lived to prepare for the press a work on which he had labored 
for years and which will appear shortly under the title, An Essay 
on Nature. 


In addition to his works, which live after him, he leaves behind 
him many friends, for he was humane to a rare degree, and a 
generation of students, whose minds were molded by his. His 
colleagues of the JouRNAL staff feel his loss especially, for to them 
he was a generous friend, critic, and inspiration. 





